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Mr. BENTON: There is a chance, I believe, that the Good Neigh- 
bor policy may go down in history as the most notable achievement 
of the Roosevelt Administration. 


Mr. OreEAmMuNO: I would say in sincere conviction that the 
Good Neighbor policy is one of the most significant and beneficial 
policies of the Roosevelt Administration. 


Mr. ConpiirFE: I hope that you will agree with me that the 
Good Neighbor policy is not simply the property of the Roosevelt 
Administration. It began before the Roosevelt Administration, and 
it ought to go on as the policy of the American government even 
after the Roosevelt Administration. I hope that you will agree, also, 
that the Good Neighbor policy applies to the whole world and not 


alone to Latin America. 


Mr. Benton: I understand that President Hoover claims that 
he really sired the Good Neighbor policy. You will agree with me, 
then, that if we cannot be good neighbors here in the hemisphere, 
there is not much chance of our being good neighbors anywhere. 


Mr. ConptIrFeE: Yes, I certainly agree. 


Mr. OreaMuno: Let us admit, however, that the Roosevelt Ad- 


I 


ministration gave that policy complete manifestation and practical 
application. 


Mr. BENTON: There is no doubt about that, and it is universally 
admitted through the hemisphere. Whether the Good Neighbor 
policy will go down in history books as a chapter heading or a foot- 
note written by one of your graduate students, Condliffe, will de- 
pend upon the future, which is largely veiled from us right now. 


Mr. Conp.iirFE: I am for the chapter heading. 


Mr. BenTON: The people of the United States are clear about 
one great fact of this war and that is that the Good Neighbor policy 
is paying off—not in trade balances but in safety and ultimate vic- 
tory and in the hope of future understanding." 


Mr. OREAMUNO: True. 


Mr. BENTON: Oreamuno, as vice-chairman of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission,? you have visited all these countries, 
not once but many times. Our listeners would be interested in your 


«See Hubert Herring, Good Neighbors (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941), for an authoritative analysis of the Good Neighbor policy. 


2 For a detailed description of the aims and achievements of the central 
Inter-American Development Commission and its affiliated development com- 
missions, composed of five to seven citizens prominent in financial, industrial, 
and engineering circles in the various countries, see “Descriptive Memorandum” 
(Washington, D.C.: Inter-American Development Commission, July 1, 1943) 
(mimeographed). The first of the national groups to be established under the 
central Commission was the Brazilian Development Commission and the last 
was the United States Commission, which was organized in January, 1943. 
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telling them some of the differences you have discovered between 
the Latin-American countries and the United States on these trips. 


Mr. OREAMUNO: It is true, Benton, that I have traveled many 
times throughout the American continent, and I know every one of 
the nations in the American hemisphere. There are, of course, funda- 
mental and traditional differences between the United States and 
the Latin-American republics as well as among the Latin-American 
republics themselves. To begin with, it is known by all of us that 
socially, economically, and politically there are very great differences 
among the nations all the way from Mexico down to Chile and to 
Argentina. 


Mr. ConpiiFre: Of course, there are great differences. We are 
interested today, in this discussion, in the ordinary people of Latin 
America, in the common man and the common man’s wife and the 
common man’s children. Here we have had a great conference of 
leaders of the different American republics, twenty-one of them. 
How does this conference get itself translated into a better kind of 
life for the average person—for the tin miner in Bolivia, for the fac- 
tory worker in Chile and the Argentine, for the Mexican peon? That 
is really our subject today. 


Mr. Benton: And for the back alleys of Washington and the 
tenant farmers in the South of the United States, too, Condliffe. I 
had an experience that brought out these differences Friday night 
when, as vice-chairman of the United States Commission of the 
Inter-American Development Commission, I entertained a Peru- 
vian diplomat, a Haitian cabinet minister, a Honduras diplomat 
who told me his father was three times foreign minister of Honduras 
—the first time when he was only twenty-one years old—and sever- 
al other of our guests. Helping me entertain that evening was 
Beardsley Ruml, of the Ruml pay-as-you-go plan, whose name was 
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THE AMERICAS AND THEIR PEOPLES 


Total Area Total 
in Square Population 
Miles 
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The twenty-one independent states in the Pan American 
Union include 258,000,000 people, of which the United States 
comprises approximately 130,000,000. South of the United 
States lie eight million square miles of territory, or 19 per cent 
of the world’s inhabited continents. But its population is only 
6 per cent of that of the world. The figures on this chart are for 
1938 (Preston James, Latin America [New York: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., 1942]). The material on the United States and 
Canada is for 1941. 

* Approximately. 


all over the front pages of our papers about a year back. Ruml 
tried, for the benefit of the group, to interpret the Good Neighbor 
policy, and he did it in only six words—three pairs of words: (1) 
political security, (2) cultural autonomy, and (3) economic unity. 

The common man and the common woman, if you admit that 
you have any common women in South America.... 


Mr. OrEeAmuno: I do not. 


Mr. BENTON:....is primarily interested, first of all, in that 
first pair of words—political security—which to the common man 
and common woman means peaceful times. 


Mr. OrEAmuNo: I would say, first of all, in making reference to 
the last statement by Condliffe, that it should be known that the fi- 
nal and the primary purpose of the conference now gathered in New 
York is to agree upon plans and measures to improve the economic 
conditions of those countries for the exclusive purpose of improving 
the condition of the common man all over the continent. I will now 
say that the reference by your friend, Mr. Ruml, to the needs of 
political security in this continent may mean, perhaps, political 
stability. There is a very substantial need of political stability in 
every nation of America, but we must admit now that no nation of 
America fears attack of aggression from any other nation of Ameri- 
ca, so that the problem resolves itself in the political field to political 
internal stability. 


Mr. CoNnDLIFFE: That may be true, but the difficulty about all 
these phrases is that they divide life into artificial compartments. 
Political security and economic advancement go together, and a 
large part of our problem in Latin America and, indeed, in most of 
the rest of the world is to get conditions for the life of the ordinary 
person—the ordinary man and woman—which will not put them at 


the mercy of political instability. 
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Mr. Benton: We can agree, can we not, that the political prob- 
lems are not so difficult in this hemisphere as they are in Europe or 
Asia? 


Mr. ConpDiiFFE: I would agree with that except in so far as 
they are part of world politics and world economics. 


Mr. Benton: I would not quite agree with Oreamuno that there 
is no fear in this hemisphere, because the phrase “‘Colossus of the 
North” has even been publicized throughout the United States. 


Mr. OrEeAmuno: That is a mere phrase. 


Mr. Benton: Whether that fear can be resolved, though, de- 
pends not alone on United States policies. 


Mr. OrEAMUNO: Benton, I would ask you to admit that the 
problems of America are economic problems, not political problems. 


Mr. Conp.iirFre: But the two are connected. 
Mr. OrEAmMUNO: Inevitably. 


Mr. BENTON: Senator White, the Republican leader, who ad- 
dressed our conference here, stated that the Good Neighbor policy 
is a national policy and not a party policy. The problem is to keep 
it a national policy in the interests of the common man, and the 
heart of that problem is perhaps in the economic field. Or do you 
have something to say, Oreamuno, on the thought of Ruml’s sec- 
ond pair of words, “cultural autonomy’’? 


Mr. OREAMUNO: There seems to be a measure of pleasure in 
making phrases which mean absolutely nothing. This is one of those 
phrases. But if you wish to imply that every nation in America 
should preserve the beauty, the charm, and the usefulness of its 
own culture, then I agree with you fully. However, the preservation 
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of its own culture in each nation of America should not preclude 
the freest adoption of the best features of the cultures of any other 


nation. 


Mr. ConpuirFe: I take it that what you are opposed to is cul- 
tural and academic imperialism. 


Mr. OrEAmuno: Precisely. Let each nation preserve and im- 
prove its own culture by adopting the best features of any other 
culture. 


Mr. BENTON: We have one important import from South Ameri- 
ca in the cultural field that I would like to mention. That is the em- 
phasis which the South American universities put on liberal educa- 
tion—an emphasis that has largely died out in the American uni- 
versities. On the other hand, we have an important export—the 
universality of education as it is applied through the great public- 
school systems here in the United States. 


Mr. ConpitrFe: To which we should add, of course, the great 
development of scientific research and scientific training .... 


Mr. Benton: And our technical schools. 


Mr. ConpDurre:.... through which modern industrial develop- 


ment is built. 


Mr. Benton: That brings us to the third pair of words, “eco- 


nomic unity.” 


Mr. Conp.irFeE: I dislike that pair of words just as much and 


even more than the others. 


Mr. Benton: I hope that Mr. Ruml is listening in to hear what 


we are doing to his phrases. 
Mr. ConpDlLirFE: There is no regional unity in the Americas. 
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The American countries have developed as part of a world trading 
system. They trade mostly outside the hemisphere. We in the 
United States, the greatest industrial country in the world, buy 
only one dollar’s worth in three from the Latin-American countries, 
which are raw-material-exporting countries. We cannot have a re- 
gional unity. We can consider these problems only as an integral, 
though important, part of a world problem. I hope, therefore, that 
you will find a better phrase than “regional unity.” 


Mr. OREAMUNO: But I would say that in the sense in which 
there is such a thing as economic unity, we can say that, when there 
is prosperity in the United States, there is also prosperity in Latin- 
American countries. 


Mr. Conpuirre: So there is everywhere. 


Mr. OrEamuNOo: And when bad times come here they reflect 
inevitably in the other American republics. In that sense, there is 
such a unity. 


Mr. Benton: There is no more important contribution which 
the United States can make to economic unity, or whatever phrase 
we want to apply, than the maintenance of high levels of ppocnorion 
and employment right here in this country. 


Mr. ConpiirFe: That is perfectly true; it is also true for other 
countries besides Latin America. There is a world economic unity. 
The United States is the greatest, the most fluctuating, and the 
least predictable economic entity in the world. The prosperity of 
nearly every other country rises and falls with the business cycle 
in the United States. 


Mr. Benton: Nelson Rockefeller tells me that there is hardly a 
production line in the United States producing goods for war which 
is not dependent today to some extent on imports from South 
America. What did you observe, Oreamuno, that the war is doing 
to the economies in the twenty Latin-American republics? 


Mr. OrEAMUNO: I suppose you have in mind to ask me what is 
the consequence of the war in the economic structure of those re- 
publics. I would say in the beginning that each nation is endeavor- 
ing to produce as much as it possibly can to contribute to the war 
effort. Let us look at the results of that large production for the 
contribution to the war effort. 


Mr. ConpiirFe: What kinds of things are they producing? 


Mr. OrEAMuNoO: They are producing a great many of the raw 
materials required for the war industry. The point, however, that I 
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want to explain to you now is that, while these countries are selling, 
in some cases at very high prices, the raw materials which they are 
now producing, they are accumulating a very great amount of funds 
for which they have no actual use. 


Mr. BENTON: They cannot spend their money. 


Mr. OrEAMUNO: They cannot spend their money, because there 
is nothing which they can buy in this country now. 


Mr. BENTON: We will not ship the goods to them? 


Mr. OrEAMUNO: You cannot do it. That is part of the war 
emergency. The countries, therefore, are compelled to use within 
their own boundaries as much money as they possibly can. I would 
not say ‘‘compel’’; they have the temptation to do it, and they are 
doing it. The inevitable result of that is a measure of inflation in 
practically every nation in America. We exempt from these general 
statements, perhaps, the Argentine and Uruguay, but the state- 
ment is true regarding the other countries. 


3 “The war has wrought many changes in the Latin-American economy. Gold 
and exchange assets of the Latin-American republics—waiting for postwar 
markets—now exceed $3,000,000. 

“Between 1938 and 1943, the dollar value of trade among Latin-American 
republics nearly tripled. Since 1939, the hemisphere trade horizon has been 
steadily narrowed..... The full force of Latin-American demand hit the United 
States just when participation in the war sharply reduced U.S. merchant ton- 
nage available for hemisphere trade, and when materials and productive capac- 
ity required for the manufacture of export commodities were being turned to all- 
out war production. The United States became, however, the chief market for 
Latin-American goods, and Latin America in turn assumed a primary role as a 
supplier of raw materials needed for U.S. war production. 

“Reflecting the impact of the 1942 shipping shortage, our exports to more dis- 
tant South American republics fell more sharply than to Central America and the 
Caribbean. However, over the five-year period, because of our need for South 
America’s greater natural wealth, our imports from there rose more sharply than 
from the rest of Latin America. As a result, the bulk of accumulated gold and 
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Mr. BENnTON: Leon Henderson spoke to us yesterday, and he 
said that he had analyzed ten of the economies of the countries to 
the south of us and had found that in some cases the price levels 
had doubled and in many cases had gone up 50 per cent or more. 


Mr. ConpuirFFeE: I should not be surprised at that, but what is 
going to happen after the war? 


Mr. OREAMUNO: That is a very Serious problem. 


Mr. BENTON: That, if I may interrupt, is the subject of the con- 
ference we are engaged in here in New York. We have divided this 
conference into four major fields bearing upon the problems after 
the war. The first field is the study of all subjects relating to the 
need for internal development in these countries; the second is all 
the questions involved with investment policy; the third major 
area is concerned with the questions involved in transportation; 
and the fourth is considering the questions relating to trade policy. 
I suggest that we take these four and discuss each one of them 
briefly. 


Mr. OrEAMUNO: If you want to begin with what you call the 
need for economic development, the simplest way to put it.... 


Mr. BENTON: For internal development for each of the econo- 


mies. 


foreign exchange balances—chiefly dollars except in Argentina—are held by 
South American republics. Of the $2,697,000,000 total, calculated by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, more than half is held by Argentina ($1,088,- 
000,000) and Brazil ($533,000,000)..... Interpretation of these trade trends, 
however, cannot be made solely on the basis of the ups and downs of dollar 
values. During the last quarter of 1943, when exports from the U.S. amounted to 
about $200,000,000, the physical volume of exports was between 25% and 30% 
below the physical volume of the average quarterly exports in 1941....” 
(“Economy Shifts,’”’ Business Week, April 8, 1944). 
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Mr. OrEAMUNO:.... is that each nation in Latin America re- 
quires industrial development. When I say “industrial develop- 
ment,” I include a thorough agricultural development. The pur- 
pose and the aspiration are to utilize to the greatest possible extent 
the natural resources of each nation of America.‘ 


Mr. CoNnDLIFFE: The most important natural resources in any 
country are the human resources. 


Mr. OrEAmuno: I agree with you fully that labor is the greatest 
element in any enterprise for the utilization of natural resources. 


Mr. ConpiirFeE: So the health and the education and the work- 
ing capacity of the populations of these countries are the most im- 
portant things for which to aim. 


Mr. OrEAMUNO: I agree, but let us include, also, the other ele- 
ments required. We need capital; we need technical assistance; 
and, over all, we need healthy, effective, and useful labor. 


Mr. ConpiirFre: Which is both an instrument and also the end of 
this economic development. 


Mr. OREAMUNO: Precisely. 
Mr. ConpDiiFFeE: The only reason for which we aim at all. 


Mr. BENTON: There is one other important point here. Britain 


4 For material upon agricultural development see the recent issues of A gricul- 
ture in the Americas (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.), and 
the following Foreign Policy Reports: Ernest S. Hediger, “Agricultural Coopera- 
tion in the Americas,”’ September 15, 1943; L. E. Frechtling, ‘““Replacement of 
Strategic Materials Lost in Asia,” June 15, 1942; D. H. Popper, “(Hemisphere 
Solidarity in the War Crisis,’ May 15, 1942; J. C. deWilde, “Economic Projects 
for Hemisphere Development,” March 1, 1942, and “Wartime Economic Co- 
operation in the Americas,” February 15, 1942; and A. R. Elliott, “The Re- 
sources and Trade of Central America,” September 1, 1941. 
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and the United States and other industrial countries do not fear 
and do not oppose industrialization in Latin America as perhaps 
was true in certain national policies some decades back. We are 
learning as countries and as peoples that if we are to sell, we must 
have prosperous customers. Storekeepers cannot do business with 
people who do not have money to buy. 

Oreamuno has mentioned investment policy. That is the second 
of the four areas that we are discussing from the breakdown of the 
conference of Inter-American Development Commission. I often 
remember the phrases that are applied to this country when I 
travel abroad. We are often called ‘Uncle Shylock,” which pictures 
us, the United States, as a rich nation of exploiters. More recently, 
we are being looked to as ‘Uncle Santa,’”’ which more or less pic- 
tures us as a rich nation of saps. 


Mr. OrEAMUNO: Let us admit, also, that those are also pictur- 


esque phrases which have no real foundation or effect. 


Mr. ConpuiirFe: But there is one chance, Benton, that you may 
have to choose between being Uncle Shylock and Uncle Santa 
Claus. You spoke of industrial development as providing better 
customers. I hope that you do not mean that the idea is only to 
provide better customers for the United States. We ought also to 
be better customers for these Latin-American countries. If we are 
not, we will be either Uncle Shylock or Uncle Santa. 


Mr. BENTON: You do not convert, however, a greedy uncle or 
a philanthropic uncle quickly by phrases. I agree with Oreamuno 
that the phrases are picturesque. They are in the minds of people 
outside this country, but I do not think that either phrase has ever 
come anywhere near describing the attitude of the people of the 
United States. 


Mr. OrEAMUNO: It is important to make the point right now— 
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it is a point that should be known all over the continent—that the 
Latin-American nations wish to receive foreign capital in the natu- 


ral course of business. 


Mr. ConpDiirFe: Which means that they want to be able to pay 
interest on it in the natural course of business. 


Mr. OrEAmuno: Precisely. They want to pay for the capital 
which they receive. 


Mr. BENTON: Good investment policy is not either Uncle Shy- 
lock policy or Uncle Santa policy. 


Mr. OREAMUNO: Right. 


Mr. BEnTon: Let us go on to the field of transportation. I have 
been most interested in this conference in sitting next to a represent- 
ative of the Dominican Republic delegation. At dinner the other 
night, he turned to me and said, “Benton, at the start of this war we 
had only four ships. All four ships have been sunk. We have been 
affected more adversely by the war in the loss of our total merchant 
marine than either Britain or the United States.” 


Mr. OREAMUNO: A great misfortune, no doubt. That brings us 
to the point that these nations are really at the mercy of the trans- 
portation facilities given to them by the rich, wealthy nations of the 
world. 


Mr. BENTON: Their economic destiny is decided in London 
and }ae. 


Mr. OrreAamuno: And New York. 


Mr. BENTON:.... Washington, because cheap and easy trans- 
portation is essential to economic development. 


Mr. OrREAMUNO: Precisely. We must bear clearly in mind also 
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that some nations of Latin America—namely, Argentina and Chile 
and Brazil—have their own national merchant marines and that 
they contribute a great deal to the international trade of those 
nations. 


Mr. BENTON: Of the seven or eight million listeners we have to 
the Rounp TABLE program, I suspect that the biggest percentage 
are most interested, when we talk about transportation, in the fu- 
ture of the Pan-American Highway. They like to think of the time 
when they can get into the car at the front door in Fargo, North 
Dakota, and drive right south, if they wish and if they have the time 
and the money, to Buenos Aires. 


Mr. ConpDiirre: This would be a very good idea. The only large 
luxury export of the United States is foreign travel. The sooner we 
get that highway built so that the Latin Americans by providing 
our tourists with a good time can pay us for some of the invest- 
ments and some of the exports we are trying to send down to them, 
the easier it will be to balance the payments of the United States. 


Mr. Benton: We are certainly a traveling nation, as all Euro- 
peans agree. 


Mr. OrEAmuno: It is altogether a fascinating idea, and it will 
come true sooner or later. A man shall be able to take his motorcar 
in any city in the United States and travel through Panama to 
South America, 


Mr. Conp.iFFE: I would like to come back to this question of 
payments. We are contemplating a good deal of industrial develop- 
ment, which means investments. We are at the same time so 
equipped in this country that we expect to expand our exports 
very considerably in Latin America. We are going to provide them 
with ships to carry their goods; we are going to provide them with 
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airplanes for their transport. How do they pay us for all these 
services? 


Mr. BENTOoN: You just mentioned one way to pay. They pay us 
by taking care of our tourists. There is one other way to pay. 


Mr. ConbiiFrFE: That is by importing their goods into this 
country or arranging some system of trade whereby they can pay 
us in a roundabout way. 


Mr. BENTON: We must import if we are to be paid. 


Mr. OrEAMuUNO: If you want to sell, you have to buy. That is 
the principle. 


Mr. ConpliiFFE: There are two ways, it seems to me, by which 
we can do this. There is, first of all, the direct way; but that is a bit 
difficult, after all. The most important exports of the leading coun- 
tries in a trade sense in Latin America are such things as wheat, 
meat, wool, linseed, and corn. These commodities do affect and do 
compete to some extent in our market. I believe that the competi- 
tion is exaggerated. It would pay the meat producers in this country 
to let the Argentine send in a small fraction of the meat supply. We 
can sell more steaks in Detroit when the automobile manufacturers 
are fully employed, and they cannot be fully employed unless they 
have an export market. They cannot have an export market unless 
the people who buy our automobiles are able to purchase them with 
the dollars they earn by sending us stuff. That is one way, but, of 
course, this whole problem would be eased very considerably if we 
could restore the roundabout method of trading. 


Mr. BENTON: By world trade. 


Mr. ConpuirFrE: Through world trade. If we could have a sys- 
tem by which the people of the Argentine and Uruguay and Brazil 
18 
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could send food to Europe; by which the Europeans could send ma- 
terials out, say, to the Netherlands East Indies; by which we, in 
turn, could take raw materials like rubber and tin from the Nether- 
lands Indies; and by which, finally, we could finish up this chain of 
transactions by sending our exports down to the Argentine, then 
we would have a system of real world trade. 


Mr. Oreamuno: Isn’t that the way trade developed histori- 
cally? 


Mr. ConpuirFFrE: Surely, it is. 


Mr. BENTON: One of the problems today of greatest concern to 
the conference Oreamuno and I are attending revolves around bar- 
riers to trade—the things that have developed artificially which 
stand in the way of the free exchange of goods and services. 


Mr. Conp.urrFre: Don’t let us delude ourselves. The chief bar- 
rier to the restoration of world trade is the United States’ tariff. 


Mr. Benton: I agree with you that as a symbol and as a fact 
the tariff is the most important of the barriers. The Germans 
seem to have learned under the Nazis how to get around it. 


Mr. Conv.irre: It is to our interest, for many reasons, to get 
the tariff down in order to restore world trade—not least of which 
is that if we have to make arrangements between pairs of countries, 
as the Nazis did, we shall be in a position where our military securi- 
ty will be threatened because these trading countries such as Ger- 
many will get themselves established again in positions of influence 
in Latin America. That is a dangerous business. 


Mr. OrEAMUNO: Of course, when you speak of barriers to trade, 
you must bear in mind that there are also other kinds of barriers— 
like exchange controls, quotas, monopolies and cartels, and sub- 
sidies. 
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Mr. Benton: One thing at least that we have learned from the 
Germans, however, or could learn if we looked, is that they receive 
payments and that we can get payments only through imports. 

Gentlemen, that brings us to the end of our program today. We 
have agreed that the Good Neighbor policy is a national policy, not 
a party policy. Its future depends not only upon United States 
policy, however, but upon the policies in the twenty countries to 
the south of us and upon world policy. The keystone to all prob- 
lems is the issue of political security, which cannot be separated 
from economic development. The political issues in America are not 
so grave as in Europe and Asia. They are largely internal problems. 
The crucial problems of the hemisphere are economic problems. 
These relate intimately to world economic problems. 

The three of us agree that the cultural gulf between the United 
States and South America is wide but not impassable, that each 
continent has much to learn from the other—we in the United 
States in recapturing the emphasis on the liberal arts, South Ameri- 
ca in the development of mass education in the interests of the 
common man. 

Condliffe does not like the phrase “‘economic unity,” and neither 
do I. We agree that the United States and Britain have nothing to 
fear from the industrialization of South America. On the contrary, 
we need prosperous customers, and no storekeeper can keep selling 
to people who have no money. The heart of the problem of economic 
development is the skill, health, and educational level of the people 
within each country, as Condliffe has pointed out. We agree that 
the free flow of investments is essential and that Latin America 
requires foreign capital. Oreamuno adds the very good point that 
Latin America wants foreign capital in conjunction with local 
capital. 

We agree that cheap and easy transportation is vital to hemi- 
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sphere development. The trade barriers must be lowered, and we 
must start with tariffs, for which the United States must take the 
initiative. 

Finally, we agree that vital to hemisphere development and the 
common man and to world prosperity is the maintenance of policies 
which insure high levels of employment and production in the 
United States. Only through high levels of employment and produc- 
tion can the common people of the hemisphere come into the herit- 
age which is rightfully theirs. 


The Round TaB1E, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What have been the accomplishments and failures of United 
States business enterprises in Latin America? What role should 
United States enterprise assume in developing Latin-American 
resources after the war? How can maximum utilization of natural 
resources be best achieved? 


. How far should the United States government itself actively co- 
operate with Latin-American governments to develop the re- 
sources and raise the standards of living of the common man in 
Latin America? In war? In peace? 


. Do you agree that Britain and the United States have nothing 
to fear from the industrialization and development of Latin 
America? How could they be benefited? Explain. 


. Do you think that the present programs of the Good Neighbor 
policy which are helping to develop the resources of Latin Amer- 
ica are essentially those of wartime expediency? Or are they 
long-range programs? Would you agree that they should be con- 
tinued after the war? Discuss. 


. Do the Americas form an economic unit? How are they depend- 
ent upon world trade? What does Condliffe mean by “round- 
about” trading? Explain. 


. What is the relationship between the reciprocal trade treaties 
and the Good Neighbor policy? How effective have these agree- 
ments been with respect to Latin America? What do you think 
should be American policy on tariffs? 


. In general, how do you believe that the United States can best 
serve its role as the Good Neighbor? What would you suggest 
that its responsibilities be with respect to: technical cooperation, 
establishment of new industries, expansion or adjustment of 
existing industries, agriculture, labor, immigration, and methods 
of investment? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounD TABLE audience on “Jobs: A World Problem,” broadcast 


May 7, 1944. 


Get down to Earth? 


Please send me yesterday’s tran- 
script of your broadcast ‘for the pub- 
lic service.” Yesterday, Jacoby outdid 
himself. In order to be certain of 
‘““business-as-usual” after the war, he 
did handsprings and loops and twists 
and turns regarding the employment 
problem after the war. You just can’t 
have business-as-usual under a price 
system which demands scarcity in 
order even to have a price and full em- 
ployment. 

When will the University get down 
to earth? The problem, you know, is 
one of distributing America’s abun- 
dance, mot one of continuing an en- 
forced scarcity. And when you have 
abundance, you simply don’t have 
price. It is so elemental and so simple, 
really. It would appear that someone 
in a great university would have 
enough brains to see it, but, alas and 
alack, I have been waiting for years 
to hear the University of Chicago 
Rounp Taste display any brains.— 
A listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


* 
Instructive 


Today’s program was a very in- 
teresting and instructive talk, and I 
enjoyed listening to it very much—so 


much so that I wish to have a printed 
copy for future reference.—A listener 
from Brooklyn, New York. 


* 


“Keep ’Em Flying” 

I enjoyed the program on “Jobs” 
very much. I want to say that the 
University of Chicago RounD TABLE 
discussions are very enjoyable and 
educational. Keep ‘em flying!—A 
listener from Cleveland, Ohio. 


* 


Wrong Emphasis 


I have just listened to your RounD 
TABLE discussion, and I think that 
your speakers spent entirely too much 
time and put too much emphasis upon 
furnishing in the postwar period in 
every country jobs at good pay. I do 
not think that there was enough em- 
phasis upon the fact that every able- 
bodied individual in every clime is 
capable of producing enough wealth 
to satisfy his desires and those of the 
people dependent upon him. 

All any person needs is the oppor- 
tunity to employ himself in the pro- 
duction of useful things and the right 
to hold that which he produces as per- 
sonal property and to trade freely 
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with all other persons 
tener from Florence, South Carolina. 


* 
Worth While 


Your program is truly one of the 
most worth-while ones on the air. To- 
day’s I especially liked. We feel that 
having the printed material that fol- 
lows will make it even more interest- 
ing.—A listener from Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


*K 


Unusual Interest 


Your program was of unusual in- 
terest and deep concern for postwar 
planning. I want to send it to my 
young nephew who is in the Army Air 
Force, because the future belongs to 
the young, and they must be kept in- 
formed. That is the job of those of us 
whose future is not too long.—A lis- 
tener from Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


Also Need Interesting and 
Creative Jobs 


Evidently, when the five speakers 
on today’s Rounp TABLE referred to 
‘Sobs for all” and “full employment,” 
they meant much more than the words 
imply. They included in their demands 
satisfactory wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions, as well as social secu- 
rity and old age pensions. However, I 
was not conscious that they recognized 
that one of man’s primary needs is in- 
teresting and creative work. 

Are not many of today’s social ills, 
especially in the highly industrialized 
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nations, due to the fact that for a large 
percentage of men life begins when the 
workday ends—a life of excitement 
and stimulation that is fallaciously ex- 
pected to compensate for the drudgery 
of the working hours? The fact that 
we are living in a machine age is, no 
doubt, largely responsible for this un- 
fortunate condition. I am not bold 
enough to suggest that we should re- 
treat from the machine age, but I do 
venture to suggest that if men are to 
continue to exist on this planet, 
they must find some voluntary and 
mutually satisfactory way to share 
with one another the dull, monoto- 
nous routine work and the interesting, 
artistic, and creative work. Perhaps 
the time will come when pleas will be 
made to the artist to consent to share 
his crust of bread, his garret, and his 
art (and, perchance, his jug of wine) 
with the machine-shop bolt-fastener 
and, then, take his turn on the assem- 
bly line.—A listener from Hollywood, 
California. 
> 


Some Real Intelligent Sug- 
gestions 


I listened with great interest to to- 
day’s Rounp TABLE discussion on 
“Jobs for everybody.” If you cut out 
the propaganda rot, you have some 
real intelligent suggestions. It must be 
realized, however, by all that no radi- 
cal change can be successfully en- 
gineered and become immediately ef- 
fective. That is out of the question. 
Any real change must take place 
gradually over a long period of years. 
....—A listener from Edgemont, South 
Dakota. 
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